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FROM FAR LANDS 


BACK HOME 


Mbt. Jerusalem, Stamboul, 
And Athens of the crystal hill; 
Apollo of Olympia, 

Tall as a tower and marble-still; 

Italy shining in the sun, 

And Slavia by her dented sea 

These have been mine since last I stood 
Where now my own comes back to me. 
I met the dark kings where they lay 
Mummied and folded close in gold, 
And listened in their tombs to hear 
The bragging tale their sculptors told. 


r 


[1] 
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I climbed the crested Holy City 

Where one man, speaking words of flame, 
Burnt up the Roman power and left 

A world emblazoned with his name. 


And Greece, guarding her shattered stones, 
Lifting white columns to the sky 

I saw her pledge her Parthenon 

To prove beauty can never die. 


Now from the crowded little lands, 
Gun-weighted with their ancient hat 
I come, hearing a mighty voice 
Calling her thunder-roll of states. 


The prairies hear it, and the hills, 
The huge lakes, the far-folding sea 
A radio call out of the air, 
Enormous, insolent and free. 


And who am I to question her 
Where among skyscrapers she waits! 
The nations | have trailed are hers 
Hate dies in them within her gates. 


ON THE OCEAN 


Blue, blue, blue, 
And mountain-deep they run— 


[2] 
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The seas that lift the continents 
And sing under the sun. 

Deep, deep, deep, 

And seraph-blue they lie, 

Washing the world from pole to pole 
Under the roofless sky. 

O flying earth, their spray 

Jewels your wings today! 


EGYPT 

Proud stones that cannot die, 

That lift huge lotus columns to the sky 

Stones carved with deeds of death-defying kings 
These, these are Egypt. Under vulture-wings 
Today lies dead, tomorrow dreams in vain, 
Only the past lives on. 

The great kings laid them down in the dark hill, 
Decked out to reign again as gods forever. 

Now do they reign indeed till time is gone 
With the last traveler down the drying Nile. 
And all these busy men but serve them still, 
Slaves of old dynasties that perish never. 


HER MAJESTY 


The Sphinx loves the morning sun—she scowls and veils 
her face when noon goes by. 


[3] 
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She likes to hold her head high, w 
behind her— 

Throned on the desert, with that 
brace her pride against. 

There she may watch the sun rise, b 
from the four quarters of th 

Before the tourists come on their litt! 
in their crunching carts an 

A million sunrises she has seen, an 
thousand more, 

While the nations rose up out of th 
down into it, 

While the kings reigned in splendot 
last in golden coffins, and 


resurrection in museums. 


The Sphinx cares not at all what 1 
her 

As they chatter in many languages, « 
ing of guns. 

They pass in their ineffectual price 
against the silence. 

They pass one by one and are gon 

While still the sun greets her every 

In slanting hieroglyphics of undenia 

That turn the desert to gold. 


[4] 


tombs of granite and alaba 
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SAKKARA 


Lord Ti, you hired diggers and tunnelers and masons 

To excavate deep down and build your tomb, 

Sculptors to carve its walls 

And painters to color the carvings; 

Until the story of your life stood out in bold relief 

Clear, gay, beautiful— 

All your comings and goings before the king 

With your vassals and slaves, 

Your dancers, your archers, your rowers, your bakers, 
butchers, music-makers, metal-workers 

The whole grand story. 

And then, when the masterpiece was ready 

And you died to complete it 

That last propitiatory finishing touch 

By your order all the beauty was sealed into the everlast- 
ing dark 

That none but the gods might see; 

And rocks were rolled against the massive door 

And sands of the desert were poured over the rocks, 

That men should never enter to spy upon you, 

And even the jackals should burrow in vain. 


Now satirical time has outwitted you 
After fifty centuries. 

Your gods are dead, or they care not, 
And prying men have dug away the sand, 
And forced the door, 


ul 
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And tunneled light-shafts to the sun 
From your secret halls. 


And now I cross the desert from the Pyramids in 


car 

To behold your splendor, 

And read on these walls your story, 
treasured forever. 

Did you never once dream that we mi 


And pause to wonder at your magnifi 
After thousands of years? 


A GOLDEN STATUETTE IN THI 


( 


Young Tut-an-Khamen, poised upot 
Has speared a fish. 

The goldsmith-sculptor sees the pos 
No king could wish 

A prettier immortality! Forever 
In delicate grace 

He tells of beauty dead yet never dyi 
Winning his race 


With haughty Death. Out of the dark t 


He seems to sing 
Of joy in some predestinate hereafter 


Worthy a king. 
[6] 
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THE ASSOUAN DAM 


There is a lake at Philae 
Where once a temple rose. 

Steel walls confront the river, 
The great gates open and close; 

And through parched wastes the wilful Nile 
Obediently flows. 


There is a lake at Philae, 
And starving mouths are fed. 
The old gods of the desert 
Sleep in the river’s bed. 
So still in wave-locked halls they lie 
It may be they are dead. 


JERUSALEM 


Who am I, Jerusalem, that I should climb your streets, 

Erect on your sharp knee-wounding stones? 

Who am I that I should reflect and reject 

Here where so many pilgrims have accepted all? 

The Holy Sepulchre, the three orifices for the crosses, 

The deep-down tomb of Lazarus where he lay three days, 

These are morticed to the truth with blood and tears. 

Time has seeded your shrines with beauty—they bloom like 
a garden; 

The myths grow little flowers of faith. 


[7] 
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None can conquer you—not the Egyptia: 
Babylonian, nor the Roman. 

They battered down your walls and | 

Till not one stone was left upon an 

Yet you rose again. 

The Philistine took you, the Moslem, the Crus 

And General Allenby walked in triumph th: 
Jaffa Gate, 

Yet here you stand on your hill, 

Secure, invincible. 


Stronger than mountains are your f 
O Jerusalem, 
And loftier than stars your towers 


CONSTANTINOI 
I 


Rome was your father and Greece y motl O 
the parting of the ways, 

But the Orient loved you and forced you, and the M 
is your bastard child. 

Justinian’s church is a mosque—tal 

Under its golden dome, in its vast « 

The sons of Mahomet kneel on thei 

And Turkish-lettered plaques cover the figu: 

Whom the Byzantine artist long ag 

Set bit by bit on the spandrels. 


[8] 
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II 


City of Constantine, Stamboul of the sultans, 
You are like a lady desired and deserted 
Desired of many lovers and deserted of all. 


On a worm-eaten throne you sit beside tl 





The rags of your magnificence around you; 
And your lovers, jealous and faithles: 


Are aloof and afraid. 





O faded fair one, mourning the past, 
Silent and patient who were so royal-pri 
Will you ever rise from your ashen seat 
And call East and West together, 


Between the ribbon straits and the sill 





Where the fleets of many nations have 


For a world never won 


A dream that never came tru 


UNDER THI MO¢ 


By day the Parthenon mourns for its shattered columns, 
For its carved gods in exile and its lost Athena, 

For all the outrages of defacing Tim« 

By night it dreams under the silver moon, 

Dreams that all is once more perfect as of old. 


The scars fade away, the old gods reign again, 


The Panathenaic procession moves through the sacred 


colonnade 


Lo] 
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To ghost-music of lyre and tamborine and flute, 
And moon-fires are lit on the altar. 


Oh beautiful, dream-lovely in the m 
The temple lifts lightly skyward from its wall-bound hill 
The moon blesses it with forgetting and rememb 
The ruin that passes, the glory that 


THE THEATRE OF DIO? 





Is this the place, are these the ston 

Where Sophocles first saw Oedipus in the fles! 
The myth whom his word made man? 

Was it here Medea killed and di 

With Euripides, a poet, looking on 

From one of these marble stalls? 





Did Aeschylus on this stage weave f f Atl 
His rhythm-wreaths of verses over-wi 
To be uttered in choral song when A 

Found death? 


Little yellow and white flowers sj 
stones, 

Above us the Acropolis is abloom wit 

Through violet air the same sun shin 


How can it be that I am here? 





[10] 
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DELPHI 


I see it all again—the great gorge, shadowed in the 
morning, 

The mass of broken stones with a few lonely columns 
rising, 

The ancient floor of Apollo’s temple, where his priestess 
thundered his commands. 

Hither came kings with gifts, here were rich treasuries and 
a thousand statues; 

And choral bands wound singing and dancing into the 
theatre 

That rises as if carved out of the cliff. 


Higher up the mountain, in the stadium, 

Coursed the Charioteer. 

Of all the thousand statues only his alone 

Has won the long race with Time. 

Here at the goal he stands, lifting the reins, 

Young, beautiful, alive; 

Gazing at our incomprehensible world through enameled 
eyes. 


APOLLO OF OLYMPIA 


Apollo, the sculptor saw you alighting from heaven on 
some Olympian hill— 

No mortal but a god. 

You gave him yourself in marble, that men might know 


you forever— 


[11] 
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Your beauty and authority and p 


Strong with the strength of sky-spa 


Aloof, afar, 


You paused on the little earth a mon 
To stretch forth your right han 


nymphs and centa 
And bid the rapine cease. 


Your body its like a strong tower 

Your hair is a wreath of anemone 
stem. 

Your mouth is the rose of Parna 


T a ] nook } + 
No mortal girl can touch 1 


Sure of yourself you stand, lord 


For you time tarries, the garden-eart 
After two thousand and five hundr 
And I, a pilgrim from the other sid 


Eta ie i. 
I bring you trilliums and gold 
} 1A 1.” . 1 
Daid-eagle s feather 


And a poem in English 


OLYMPIA 


Small flowers bloom in the wavin 
And birds are singing in the pin 
Where once betw ‘n tall lui 


een Tali COlU nsr 


The Zeus whom Phidias 


The thunderbolt was in his hand 


4 la. 
@aUc UL 


[12] 
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Men dared not look upon his face. 
The fluted earth was but his throne, 
The bright sky was his dwelling-place. 


Now his proud temple strews the ground, 
His altars are but broken stones. 

His gold-and-ivory flesh is dust 

Mixed with his violators’ bones. 

Brief is the hour of gods and men 

Their carved fame falls that was so fair, 
While wilful beauty blooms in flowers 
And floats in song upon the air. 


SALAMIS 


So it was here that East first met West, 
It was here thai King Xerxes sat enthroned on yonder cliff 
And saw his ships battered and broken in the narrow bay 
And his proud invading armies drowned. 


There are little sails on the bright blue water 
And olive trees climb the hill. 

The shallow bay could not hold one battle-ship 
In its mountain arms. 

A small enclosure, a place of peace. 

The tourist steamers come and go. 


Yet if the Greeks had failed I might not be here, 
Nor Rome, nor England. 


[13] 
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ROME 


You lived through two great epochs, proud capital. 
The emperors adorned you, and the po] 
And all roads led to you, and all men heard of your glory 





And bowed to your power; 
And you borrowed the robes of beauty 
And crowned yourself queen of the w 


Then Bernini came 
And over you flourished his wand. 
And straightway coiled and knotte 


wD . vot 

In volutes and curlycues. 

Your jewels he bartered for paste, 

Your brocades for shoddy, 

And all his baroque followers made a mock of your 
beauty 

With bombastic outcries and gesticulations 

Then at last, only yesterday, 

Came young Italy to crown your dishon 

With her enormous and too-imperishable Monument 


Yet still, under the stuffs and the uproar 

One may rediscover your majesty 

In marble ruins, 

And stern old mediaeval churches, 

And renaissance pictures done in the grand styl 


[14] 
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BOTTICELLI 


Your sad sweet joy is like folded wings—wings of many 
colors. 

Your madonnas, your Flora, your Venus, rise from dreams 
at daw n, 

Half afraid of the sun. 

They are lovely as a lunar moth caught by the morning, 

A moth that loves the moon. 

In their slow-lifting eyes is a question you could not 
answer, 

O thoughtful Florentine adrift in doubt 

As on a troubled sea. 

Savonarola, so strong, so sure, with the mountains 
around him, 

Was your port from the searching winds; 

You sailed in gladly, and threw the vanities overboard— 

Your precious pictures, your pagan dreams. 

But when they burned him, again you were not sure, 

For what is truth? 

You craved the absolute beauty, 

You were stricken with the passion of perfection; 

And life confused you, 

And in your joy is pain. 


VENICE 


Venice is old—she met Saint Mark east of the great south 


sea, 


[15] 
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And brought him over to bless her rule forever 
Venice is young—the dawn adorns her domes, 


And the new moon curves over her curved lagoon and 
trembles up from under the still water. 
The gondolas deck themselves at sunset as if to carry 


the Medici to a festival, 

And then darkly pause for tourists to be rowed by shabby- 
shirted gondoliers. 

The pillared palaces, with lights fringing the water 

Are museums and hotels. 

A shop is within the walls Giorgione painted; 


A crowd streams through the Doge’s Palace, long empty « 
princes. 
Yet still the great square thrills to th night with mus 


Under its bell-tower and the winged lion facing the sea 

And still Saint Mark’s lifts its five domes to the sur 

Shaking its little curly fineals; 

While within, rustily golden, 

The high altar and the enameled walls parade their ar 
tales 

In colors that sing forever. 


Splendor—the beauty of splendor—Venice has this to say 
Out of her gorgeous and ragged past 
DALMATIA 


The little liner steams along among the islan 
Over the still blue sea. 


[16] 
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Beyond the coasts rise mountains, pale pearl and pink in 
the sunshine, 

Rocky, precipitous. 

Every now and then a village draws near out of distance, 

With shining cream-white houses climbing the hill; 

And a slender tall thousand-year-old church-tower 

Lifting out of the past. 

Then a bell rings, and the boat ties up to a white stone 
pier, 

And there’s chatter of welcome in Slavic and much 
laughte r, 

And landing and embarking. 

And soon the little liner slips away again, 

And moves on. 


At last it is Ragusa on her cliffs, 

Behind her rusty old mediaeval walls; 
Ragusa the formidable, Ragusa the beautiful, 
Ragusa the city of poets and heroes, 

The city of memories. 

Her strong fortress is a goal for tourists, 

Her moat is a garden, 

And bathers splash in the sea 

Around her impregnable towers. 


4 CROATIAN CRUCIFIX 


The wooden Christ hangs cracked and worn, 


Exposed to sun and storms against the walled-in archway 


[17] 
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Of this long-deserted falling-to-ruin shrine 

Some unknown artist carved him, as large as life, 
Half a century ago, 

And lifted him here where no one ever comes 
Except toothless old women of the mountain village 
And a funeral now and then. 

Yet show me in any museum 

Or any cathedral of the great days 

A Christ on the Cross more noble, more beautiful 
In his exalted grief. 





The carver never knew that he was creating a masterpiece, 


And when sun and storms have done their worst 
In a few more years, 
No one will ever know. 


THE MESTROVIC CHAPEL AT CAVTAT 


Great Slav, you were a shepherd boy on these hill 

That curve into the blue Adriatic sea 

Beyond is Greece, and you are Greek 

Around the corner is Justinian’s capital, and yor 
Syzantine. 

Across the way is Asia, and you are oriental. 

These are in your blood—your fathers ; motl 
these. 


These are in your art. 


>] 
18] 
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Oh wonderful, out of the past to create yourself, 

Alive, modern to the minute, intensely new! 

Your Madonna smiles like those pre-Phidian ladies of the 
Acropolis, 

Her eyes are the eyes of Kwanyin, 

And her posture is like a Ravenna mosaic 

Before Constantinople took form out of an emperor’s 
dream. 

Yet in her smile is prophecy of peace 

For us, for your sons. 

And in her eyes is the knowledge we have won, 

The wisdom we hope for. 

And on her crossed knees that support the upright Child 

The burdens of our troubled world may lie, 

While always the angels, three by three beside her, 

Sing to their viols and flutes. 


O master-workman, you built this chapel, 

You laid stone upon stone of the octagonal! walls. 

You lifted the granite dome, starred with angels’ heads, 

And carved the agonizing Christ, and Saint Rocco with 
his hound, 

And the portraits of those who dwelt but yesterday 

In the house on the hill. 

Here you brought the dead to rest, 

Here you bring the living tc rejoice, 

Great Slav, born where the wide ways meet, 

The son of East and West. 


L19] 
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THE MEMORIAL TO AMERICAN DOCTORS AT SELCI 


They died for Serbia, my countrymen 
In marble carve each name. 

The typhus was their battlefield—they hear 
A desperate call, and came. 


They came to save—heroes of peace, they fell, 
Careless of life, of glory. 

Now shall two nations bow beside tl 
To tell their proud brief story. 


Swifter than guns and sharper than tl 
Death’s weapon struck them down 

For them the Cross of War too crims 
Give them the martyr’s crown. 


Note: The following physicians and 
on the Dalmatian coast, with not onl) 
Vacation Home for Poor Children of Jugo-S 
Those who died of typhus or its after-eft J F,D 
of New York, John Kara of Chicago, Ha: ' 
Junction, Col., Joseph Cook of Detroit, M 
of California, Edward F. Ryan of Scrant 
Washington, Walter Fox of Des Moines, Li 
Selma Guda, a Hungarian-American. B 
and Henry E. M. Sackley died in the Ar 
Stephanie Hampl was drowned in a torped ri 
at Selce is said to be the only one as y 
physicians and nurses who died at the post the W WV 


} 


[20] 


























HERE AT HIGH MORNING 


Here at high morning lingers the white moon, 
Thin as a snow-flower, while the rowan tree 
Holds its tight scarlet berries on the blue. 
What is the meaning striving to break through? 
Something is being said— 

The heart besieged by beauty feels the red 
Audible, almost, on the intent sky. 

These suddenly ardent trees, 

What are they saying?— 

This halleluiah maple swaying 








Like a young prophet 

In a mountain breeze? 

This gloria oak, bronze as a great chime, 
Intoning some dark loyalty to time? 
Something is being said— 

This is no mourning over summer dead, 
This chant in ochre, amber, purple, red. 
Chromatic syllables are being made, 

The earth is shouting upward, “‘Unafraid!” 
Yet dimly through the triumph, the mind knows— 
Shares with the cold descending leaf— 

Far off the inevitable advent of the snows. 


May Lewis 
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A SEQUENCE OF SONGS 
EXULTATION 


My blood shouts very joyous new 
Into my heart; and then 
Hurries upon a lively cruise 
To come and shout again. 
Whose is the gladness that can 
With mine? Once more, for spite, 
Who is so happy as am I? 
I see my love tonight! 


EXIT 


The street is great festivity; 


Made for a lover, made for me. 


This is the way that love shoul 
Winter an orchard-walk where blov 


Snow is a royal canopy | 


Blossom-petals of white snow. 
Kisses of mine which lent a gra 
To summer, run a frozen race: 
Snowflake-kissing all my face. 
LOVE CALI 


Now she awaits me at this time we made 
I’ll ring the door-bell as my s 


[22] 
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TREMBLEMENT DU COEUR 


Footsteps are bringing beauty hither. She 
Opens the door. Why do you start, 

Why do you leap the stairs 

Ahead of me, my heart? 


FIRST SIGHT 


The beauty that my love wore all the seven 
Days I did not see her is now told 
Upon her face, her face which is a heaven 
Of beauty sevenfold. 


SONG OF LOVE 


I will make a song for you, 
And will sing it new. 
I will not name any rose 
In my passion-throes; 
Nor repeat a single word 
Of a singing bird; 
Nor remember any tune 
Which will rhyme with June. 
Silen¢ e W ill be the words of this 
Song set to music of a kiss. 


QUARRE!I 
If So, 
Then I will go. 


[23] 
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(Downstairs a waiting wind is whistling for me 
Behind me there is sorrow; and before me? 


NEW VERSION 


The moon is a golden hoop 
Whence bursts, whence boun 

Straining for the fatal swoop, 
A pack of hounds. 


DOUBT 


And yet the doubt is hither-thither cast 
Will the last kiss I gave her be the last? 


HOME 


Love is become a memory, 
A bitter, bitter memory, 
Love is become a memory 


Where did I put that key? 


FINALE 


Love is an ache 
Keen and long. 
Let my heart break 

Into song. 














MY HOUSE COMPANIONS ME 


My house companions me these autumn days. 
It cannot seem to learn 

It stands and waits and listens in the sun 
As though for his return. 


The silence beats upon its walls, that knew 
Clamor and noise before; 
Schoolbooks, and sturdy shoes that left their mark 


Upon its polished floor. 


We shiver in the early autumn wind 
And in the searching rain. 

We are so slow to learn; we seem to think 
It will be warm again. 


Now that their school is out, with listless hand 
I close the door, for fear 

The children passing by might call to me, 
Seeing me standing here. 


I lean upon it dully while I wait 
For my still heart to beat. 
Some day we may endure again to hear 
A child’s voice in the street. 
Jessie St. Fohn 
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THE MULATTO 


Because my mother thought 
That a black sin 

Was white if it was brought 
In a white skin, 

Because my father bought 
At cost of pride 

The lusthead that he sought 
From a black bride, 


The gods bestow on me 

A life of hate— 

A white man’s gift to see, 
A nigger’s fate. 

O God, who gave me sight 
To see my lack 

Dreams of a bitter white 
And soul of black 


Must I forever be 
Slurred of two races? 
Must I forever see 
Kin in two faces? 


THINGS AGAINST THI 


Never shall I take my fill 
Of hill-delved sky, of sky-spar 
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Seymour G. Link 


Never be surfeited, never tire 

Of stretching churches, of clouds behind a spire. 

And could it ever weary me 

To watch horizoned ships at sea? 

And could I ever stand unstirred 

Beneath a sky that lifted up a bird? 

Or unresponsive at the sight 

Of summer trees against the spotted night? 

Rather would I wish to be struck blind 

Than see a thing without the sky behind. 
Seymour G. Link 


OCTOBER AFTERNOON 


Now the blue aster learns to rise and run 
Ghost-pale before her little day is lost; 

The slow bee fans stiff wings against the sun, 

And the green mint droops purple-tipped with frost. 


What gC d has shed this bitter blood on stone 
That yesterday ran coral; what blind eye 
Let these dark vines burn out their way alone 


Under the amber torches of the sky? 


The fires of death are sharp—but death is good: 

Where brown leaves gather shadow I may see 

The still rain shape round pools within a wood 

To catch the stars, and hold my dreams for me. 
Ruth Lechlitner 
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TWO POEMS 


SILENT 


I never thought till now that days could sing, 
But letters bring 

Strange wisdom. All day long 

A little light perpetual song 


Winds in and out among the written words 
Like birds 

Singing in tree-tops on a summer afternoon 
Their grapevine tune 

Little green vireos and orioles 
Do days have souls? 

Some—not this day. 

Silent it stretches, never-ending, grey 


Mail-time has come 
And passed, and all the day is dum! 
This day that might have sung 


To me its sweet new silver necromantic tongue 
AW ay! 
What if the heart of God should hollow 


And we, his handiwork, turn te 
If all of a sudden he didn’t care 
And lit a fire under swift and swallow! 
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Dorothy Leonard 


“Disperse, disperse, ye chittering human! 
How can you think that I cherish your nests 
Or the in and out of your sooty breasts? 
I’m starting a new elect, not of woman.” 
Dorothy Leonard 


MY SONG 


I’ve but one song, though I sing many, 

And sometimes wonder, have I any? 

Keep your applause and keep your penny: 
She is my song and my song’s recompense. 


Songs were strange when I was a child, 
Strangely tidy, strangely wild; 
But song is one, however styled: 

She is my song and my song’s recompense. 


There’s but one beauty, but one art; 

There will be none if we must part. 

Is the world then smaller than my heart? 
She is my song and my song’s recompense. 


We who are most sweetly mad, 

We who in our dreams are clad, 

Know how a song can be joyous and sad. 
She is my song and my song’s recompense. 


Leo Markun 
[29] 
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THE PLUMBER 


Down in a corner crouching in a cellar, 

Striking in the darkness a fragrant snake, 

Jabbing down the oakum, mumbling bits of hokum, 
Jabbing all the oakum that the joint will take; 
Squatting in the cob-webs, scaring sullen spiders, 
Humbling himself before the proud outsiders, 
Fumbling and mumbling, rising up and stumbling, 
Fumbling in the shadow for his lost dividers! . . . 
Back in a cavern underneath a stairway 

Flattened in the blackness a tom-cat glows, 
Glowering at the plumber, swearing at the plumber 


5 «+ } 


P 


Eyeing the new-comer with the cob-web! 
Down on his knees by the torch that roars, 
Roaring at the lead in the cast-iron pot 
Soaring tongues of red, tongues white-hot 


Bellow at the lead in a burning spot. 





Here kneels the plumber at his shrine—winter, summer 


Humbling, mumbling, fumbling in the shadows; 
Bowing at his altar, mindful of the nation, 
Worshipping obscurely the goddess Sanitation. 
The tom-cat glowers and the spiders sull 
Awaiting the departure of the solitary hulk 
Still he keeps a-pounding, pounding down the lea 
Pounding down the lead, bowing down his head, 
Mindful of the living, thoughtful of the dead 

P, 7, fk: T: a 
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ODD MOMENTS 
QUEER 


I know that I am sure to find 
Some laughter if I look behind 


The mumbled hurt a village mutters 
Idly and dim behind its shutters, 


The silent boy, the tradesman’s smiles, 
A woman’s stare, and dust for miles. 


If I could love cold stars and clover, 
Sleeping the night, this would be over. 
If, being warm, I blessed the sun, 


My peace would even so be won. 


But I’ve enough of windy hours; 
I am not satisfied with flowers. 


I want of men not hate nor love— 
Indifference I’m thinking of. 


INTERIOR 


In the half-grey room we turn the prints: 
Vacation’s done, and now the Jew 

At the dark clavier hums and squints, 

And through the rain the autumn train’s halloo 
Falls numbly now against the shutters. 

Paul, Veronica and I will dine 
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As the world pales and mutters, 

As the grey trees grow dark and shin 
Tomorrow, with its trumpets’ white fanfar 
The rolling in sharp barracks of th 

And a cold tricolor will have led me wl 
No echo of this little quiet comes 

No morning with its quaint chrysanth 

Or father coming down at eight o’clock 
Pallid and perfect in his quiet st: 


AN OLD PRINT 


Now once more the hunt commen 
The graceful hounds leap white togeth 


The Golden Huntsman clears the f 
Driving the quarry down the h 


Impatient for the agony, 

The horns cry silver in the sun; 
No darkness or neat certainty 
Where the poor breathless thing 1 


He leaves the body grey and tort 

Distraught a moment with its pair 
Winding his calm and lovely horn 

Caracoles on the scent again. 


CARNIVAI 


Powdered with abandon, resonant from sin 


They will come knocking, but do not let th 
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COMMENT 
HENRY B. FULLER 


HE editor’s return in early August, just in time t 


prepare our seventeenth-birthday number, was sad 
dened by news of the passing of Henry B. Fuller, who died 
on Sunday, July 28th, in the seventy-third year of his age 
Poetry has always been deeply indebted to this distin 
guished member of its advisory committee, who shrank 
from any acknowledgment of his lov vice 
Urbanity, gentleness, politeness, humor both searching 
and kind, sensitiveness, keen wisd odesty, schola 


ship—these and other old-fashioned words rise out of on 


inner consciousness with memories of the fine spirit whi 
has slipped out of his quiet place on earth. My memories 
go back to his youth in our neighborhood, when my si 


used to tell of this strange retiring boy who didn’t fit in 


with the rather boisterous group that laugl 


and rode horseback up and down Michigan Avenue in 


those days of wide lawns and gardens, of fast trotters and 


sleigh-rides, of looking back to the (¢ ago Fire and for 
ward to the Columbian Exposition, both the greatest of 
their kind. I didn’t fit in either, because I was younger 
than the dominant crowd, and alway nging in vain t 


break through their impenetrable tyrannous 
be recognized as an equal among my lers and betters. 


In those days I sav Harry Fuller only a few times 


¢ 


] 


and 
afar off. A shy little girl myself, this shy youth was 
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Henry B. Fuller 


remotely out of my orbit—we never passed near enough 
to exchange a word. And for years, while my sister and 
his other contemporaries were getting married and going 
into business, I heard no more of him. 

Then one day—it must have been in 1890—his friend 
and ours, Mrs. Charles Edward Cheney, brought to my 
sister a little poorly printed paper-covered volume writ- 
ten and put out into the cold world by the man she had 
known in his sensitive shrinking boyhood. For this book 
she bespoke our favor, telling us what a lonely lot was 
its author’s, how he was different from everybody around 
him, and had written his first book in the intervals of 
clerking in some forlorn and poorly paid pursuit. He had 
little hope, she said, of anyone’s noticing so slight a 
thing—-anyone who counted; it would mean much to him 
if we liked it- though heaven knows we counted for 
nothing in the literary world of those days. 

I have inherited this book, a precious copy of the first 
edition of The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani—that cheaply 
made, badly printed first edition which was afterwards 
revised and corrected by the author, and put through 
stricter, more graceful paces by the Century Company. 
Charles Eliot Norton somehow got hold of a copy and 
sent other copies to his influential friends; until the down- 
east literary world rang and re-echoed and resounded 
with praises, and an obscure young Chicagoan awoke one 
morning and found himself famous. Incidentally his 
fame carried his native city on its wings—could a thing 
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so perfect come out of Chicago! work of such 
exquisite and accomplished art 
carried on and finished among st 
machines and other unmentional 
I think it was a disappointment t 
to his business-trained father 
traordinary succés d’estime fail 
dollars. The book, in spite of tl t] f tl 
elect, never had a great sale. An 
to the elect when, after one mor 
the less brilliant Chatelaine of 1 | Mr. ] 
turned to modern realism. 
This right-about-face to a ne’ t fir 
evidence of Henry Fulle r’s love 
variety. He refused to be lab 
footsteps. Catalogued as a 
books—a delicately satirical r 


set out, in his next two, t 


of as stern a mood as Norri 1) 

of; and his satirical weapon, : 

Vani, became a bludgeon in The ¢ Mr. R 
Morss Lovett, in the New / | 
was not instinctively a satirist, but t S Wa 


and its Philippine consequent 

up his creative energy. But I fe 
of his humor was evide nt fro! tl 
Spanish war, and that | 
superficial effect on his serenit 











Henry B. Fuller 


home, in that love and hatred of his native city which 
was a fundamental motive in a life singularly aloof from 


passionate experience. His youth had been starved and 
beaten to the earth by Chicago’s preoccupation with 
‘business’’; he had escaped to Italy in the flesh for brief 
travels, and his imagination, taking refuge in “that lovely 
land” after his return, had consoled itself by writing a 
masterpie to celebrate its beauty. Now he turned 


another facet of his mind upon the city which had tried 
to make a commercial slave of him, and proceeded to 
punish its materialistic ideals. 


No doubt he overdid the punishment. The very sum- 


mer when The Cliff-dwellers was running serially in 
Harper's Weekly, the Columbian Exposition was providing 
for the whole country a new and highly provocative in- 


spiration toward beauty. Still, the city deserved his ar- 
raignment, as any modern city deserves it for that matter, 


and The Cliff-dwellers, re-read today after thirty-five years, 
seems unexpectedly enduring—it holds its place as a 
true and uncompromising revelation of certain dominant 
forces in modern life. And its people are to me more alive 
and convincing than those of With the Procession, the 
later Chicago novel in which its author tried to soften 
his blows. George Ogden and old Erastus Brainard and 
his family are true to type in action and speech, but 
Susan Bates is a theoretic lay-figure rather than a real 


person, representing the author’s idea of what a substan- 


tial and magnanimous middle-western society leader, who 
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had come up from the ranks, so to speak, would be and 
do and say. Her shy and retiring creator romanticized 
her, and she escaped him in the process 

After these two essays in realism, Mr. Fuller tri 


another form in The Puppet-booth, following the fashion 
of more or less mystical one-act plays which had been 
set by Maurice Maeterlinck a few years before. In thess 
and The Last Refuge, which followed in 1900, we have a 
return to the romantic mood—roman lelicately veiled 


in satire, as in Pensieri-Vani. The former deals figura 


tively with certain lapses and omissions in our claims t 


civilization, carrying them out us with merciless 
logic, to some catastrophic end. Th tter is pure whi 
and fantasy, the effort of a moder: ry international 
group to find Arcadia and disport the: ves fitly therein 
—a delicious and penetrating study of human illusion 
and disillusions. 

Through all the years represent these and lat 
volumes Henry Fuller never quite t the plunge int 
life. For him human passion was imp« a 


experience he stood outside its arel 
frantic action with an amused and 
somewhat wistful—tolerance. The w 





server combined with an ever-present se of humor t 
make him instinctively a satirist, a satirist not bitter but 
sympathetic and benign. Such portrait sketches as those 
of Chicagoans in Under the Skyligi of travelling 
Americans in From the Other Side and Waldo Trench and 
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Henry B. Fuller 


Others, were slight and unpretentious indulgences of this 
mood—very true and trenchant outlines of familiar types, 
with just a touch of caricature. And his later brief novels 
—On the Stairs and Bertram Cope’s Year—were little 
more. 

Through all these years of fitful literary activity | used 
to see him often and value his friendship, but our closer 
intercourse began and continued with Porrry. In that 
hazardous enterprise he showed a kindly interest from 
my first mention of it, and consented at whatever threat- 
ening risk to his reputation as a man of taste and letters, 
to give it the high authority of his name as a member of 
its advisory committee. I remember gratefully how eager 
he was that the new magazine should be progressive and 
not stodgy, how he welcomed the codperation of Ezra 
Pound and other revolutionists, how quickly he recog- 


nized original talent as we steered our way through those 
first experimental months. Also he was an accomplished 
proof-reader, and if our early issues were not full of 
errata it was because he sat up nights to eliminate them 
and see the sheets through the press. 

I felt that we had a right to claim his sympathetic help 
because, though not technically a poet by actual practice, 
he had a poet’s imagination and keen feeling for rhythm 
and beauty of style, and his scholarship and critical acu- 
men in the art were beyond praise. But he used to laugh 
at himself for intruding in a province where, as he put it, 
he “didn’t belong”; and even when, five years later, he 
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tried his hand at free verse, and published hi 
Lines Long and Short, he would |} been tl 
class these clever satirical por 
however, they belong to the art 
long-winded satires done two cent 
couplets” of Queen Anne’s tim 
From the beginning of the maga 
the last week of his life, H 


most welcome visitor at the Po: FF Ss, 


enry |! 


he would read manuscripts and 
ments on the envelopes. Sometir 
our foreign exchanges, for he k: 
and could make a dash at Spanish and G 
he loved to read the pending proof 
light in the chase of uninvited wor f 
And always his literary exp 
helpful, and his talk of men an 
full of kindly humor and mel H 
only member of Porrry’s staff vy 
editor through all these sevent 
him the advisory committee s 
During this progress of a fri 
professional I discovered gra 
ness of a spirit that could not 
gift for beautiful utterance, r 
world. T here was in its aeepe 
reticence Henry Fuller four 
whole story. He could not 
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Henry B. Fuller 


fore it may be that the greatest book of which his genius 
was capable was never written, the book which would 
have brought the world to his feet in complete accord. 

A few years ago he told us lightly that he would write 
no more, that no one was less interested in the Quest than 
he; reviews and other articles in various weeklies would 
be his only concession to the muse. Yet quite recently 
10ther seed, to the surprise of her reluctant 


al 
Alfred A. Knopf will soon put out the result 


she dropped 
votary; and | 
of it in two posthumous books. May this autumnal 
bloom, springing up before the final frost, give us the 
perfect flower! 


] 


Meantime let us go back to Pensieri-Vani, which is 


already a classic, and renew our delight in its exquisite 
prose. I wish we had room to quote those long beautifully 
modulated sentences about the hero’s organ-playing in 
the cathedral 
shall find it | 


us that its author was also an organ-improvisatore in his 


of Orvieto. This passage is famous—-we 


yetween pages 62 and 68, and it will remind 


youth, and that he even composed words and music for 
an opera which never reached the stage. H. M. 


MORE ABOUT GREE‘ 


Reading my own travel-tale in our August number, I 
feel inclined to add a few more paragraphs. 
Most of us have met some man or woman whose charm 


escaped definition—someone born, as Emerson said, to 
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“‘make the sun forgotten.” Well, Gr 
able charm; there is a completen 
between that little country and th 


duced which draw one in toward 
country of many mountains an 
islands and little bays and seas; a 
skies of delicate color. No wond 
inspired creative minds; no wond 
immortal art. Indeed, since all 
expects another blooming in son 
As yet the stream of tourists st 
is farther east than France a1 
Austria and Italy. And then, th 
the antiquated bowl and pitch 
shivering and sensitive mod 


scholarly travelers who never leart 


are irritated when we cannot eve! 
must be confessed, the governr 


to our needs and prefe rences; tl 
even on the Acropolis or in th 


can answer a question in anything 


told that all this is to be chan; 
to be lured and encouraged thr 
department of fourisme; and 
hope or fear that the devices whi 
most popular (and incidentally 
resort in the world, will soor 


Greece. 














More about Greece 


While I was blissfully exploring Athens and its purlieus, 
two festivals of great beauty were given in honor of some 
eight hundred Greek-Americans who came in a body to 
their native land. The first was in the Athenian Stadium, 
rebuilt twenty years ago of Pentelic marble on the site of 
the ancient one, and now filled to the brim with fifty 
thousand people. The afternoon was perfect, the dances 
and other features charming, and the crowd as gay as any 
Greek crowd of long ago. I shall never forget one long 
slow dance around the great arena, done by many groups, 
each of six or eight girls, arrayed in the beautifully em- 
broidered costumes of the various islands. 

The other 
in the ancient theatre at Eleusis by Vassos and Tanagra 





festival was a classic dance-pantomime, given 


Kanellos and a company whom they had trained. The old 
myth of Demeter, her daughter Persephone, and her gift of 
agriculture to men was staged so fitly that one could easily 
dream away twenty centuries, and give back the shattered 
theatre to some classic carnival. The wind-blown many- 


colored chiffons bedraping lovely girls, the ringleted hair 
and bound beards of the boys, were triumphant details 
of strictly stylized make-up which reminded us of the 
primitive figures in the Acropolis museum. And the audi- 
ence was part of the show, for the modern Greeks, like 
their ancestors, seem born with a happy instinct for pic- 
turesque arrangement. We ticket-holders were mounted 
on the ancient rather chilly stone seats which ascended 


the cliff-side; and above us the gay-colored peasants clung 
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precariously to the cliff itself, which 1 
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More about Greece 


For this a concession has been obtained from the Greek 
government, and $250,000 promised as a first instalment 
from an anonymous donor, although it involves the de- 
struction of many shops and houses and the removal of 
hundreds of people to another part of town, where new 
homes are to be supplied by the concessionaires. The risk 
of disappointment is great, of course, but the possibility 
of finding wonderful specimens of ancient Greek art makes 
the quest fascinating in the extreme. 

Some archaeologists think that the surface of this lovely 





land has scarcely been scratched, so the hunt for treasure 


must go on at whatever risk and cost. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
MAN-SIZE POEMS 


Blue Funiata, by Malcolm Cowley. Jonathan Cape & 

Harrison Smith, New York. 

A strong arm striking musically something hard—I 
seem to hear the sound of it and feel the fall of it in these 
poems. There is nothing facile about Mr. Cowley—he 
beats his poems out of iron, or sometimes bronze, and 
hammers them into a sturdily beautiful shape, a shape 
that bears his own impress. Listen to this one, Mine No. 6: 


They scoured the hill with steel and living brooms 
of fire, that nothing 


unc 
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All day the wagons lumber past, the wide 
squat wheels hub-deep, the horses strained and still 
the headlong rain pours down all day to hide 


the blackened stumps, the ulcerat 
Beauty, perfection, I have loved 
—even in this windy slum, where f 
drips from the eaves like August 1 

a leaf sprouts, and a universe of pair 
labors to bear its stillborn fruit 


. your long white cruel fing 


There is something forbidding in Mr. Cowley’s rhythms 


—they don’t ripple along in traditional tunes. Yet one 
follows them with ever-increasing a they make a 


modern music, setting the talk of farmers and brokers or 
of the poet himself, to a kind of stern and broken song 


Art is the gratuitous 


shiver that makes th 


he says in The Lady from Harlem, which was written in 
memory of Florence Mills. He makes this person or that 
whom he has observed or known glow with an inner fire, 
quiver with intensity of life. That Negro girl, for example: 


Though orchestras play Di 





never in Dixit i 
the gun-cotton that swells y 
explodes, and leaves me 


amid the wreckage of 


This poet’s familiars are very ordinary people 


Dan George,” top sergeant in the Civil War; Zelda the 


manicure and her “‘ Kuppenheimer gods in bathing suits” 
Simon Eliot, hard old farmer who hated to die; the con 
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Man-size Poems 


ductor of a day coach, the gangs parading in Kelly’s 
bar-room. In such as these he finds a spirit, a mystery. 
He says in Carnival in Provence: 

Wisdom is passion’s fruit. 

I am too proud, too timid; 


but know there is a secret, an a 


call it a soul, beneath a business suit. 


I straction, 


But people are not the whole story. The poet feels the 
beauty of landscape, he mourns over “the agony of a 
mountain farm” that died of neglect; for him 


the smell of lilac, 


} 


moss-roses and the past became a music 


ade visible, a monument of air. 
He feels, as perhaps no other poet has felt, the beauty 
and lyric agony of New York with its burden of sky- 
scrapers. We have it in Towers of Song: 

Out of an empty sky the dust of hours, 

\ word was spoken and a folk obeyed; 

an island uttered incandescent towers 

like frozen simultaneous hymns to Trade. 


Here, in a lonely multitude of powers, 
thrones, dominations—celestial cavalcade— 
they rise 


proclaiming, sea and sky are ours, 





and yours, O man, the shad 
Or did a poet crazed with dignity 
ear them upon an island to prolong 


ow of our shade, 


his furious contempt for sky and sea? 


To what emaciated hands belong 
these index fingers of infinity? 
O towers of intolerable song! 
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These poems, whether of oth 


landscapes, throb to the depths witl 


inevitable. Still more when the p 
own intense ecstasy and agony ov 


J 


} 


clashes and harmonies which mal 


magnificent symphony of life. What 


elegy can match For Saint Bart) 
March on, O dago Christ 
march on to spread y« 


like ashes in the winds of ( 


And in such poems as The Fi: 


Mustard, Memphis Fohnny, Still Lif 


a sense of the utterly fantasti 
of death on a little ball swinging ir 


and celebrate as human life. Gr 


sublimity as well; the extren 
unite to complete the story. 

We find a thinker in this bool 
profoundly to the depths of hi 
singer who feels the value of | 
emphasize his harmonies. 

Let us remember The F. 
Jesus I saw, crossing 
with John the Baptist 
their hands touche 
visions from the be! 
The sea, white, whit 
the flower in the sea, 


the white fire glow I 
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Man-size Poems 








These are man-size poems. H. M. 


Noah’s D y Laura Benét. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The thirty-three brief poems which comprise Miss 
Zenét’s second book of verse seven years reveal at 
once the ght character of her talent. Her gift is ap- 
parently one of the least generous among American poets 
worth seri onsideration, but she is, nevertheless, a 
lyrist of quality, one of the group of younger women who 
during the last decade have defined with acute originality 
certain virtues in their art. Léonie Adams and Louise 
Bogan have steadily sharpened an incisive analytical 
manner W at its best cuts deep to the core of emotional 
experien Lola Ridge and Hortense Flexner usually 


suggest a ater exteric 4 realisn , an interest in the 


ritual signincance of 


S} 


yhysical and dramatic encounters. 
Laura Benét confines herself to very infrequent observa- 
tions in a narrowly circumscribed world of delicate feeling 
and quaint imaginative curiosities. Her earlier book 
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Fairy Bread, gave on the whole a fresher and more ani 


mated expression to her ideas; the little fables and pictur 
were given an edge, by means of epigram or clearly drawn 


imagery, which these later verses do not reveal; yet there 
is apparent in Noah’s Dove a greater technical security, an 
ability to write in conventional yet broken and uneven 
meters, which shows the careful practice that has gone 
into the writing of these meagre songs. Miss Benét handles 
a poem with the precise caution of a miniaturist: pictures 
and impressions, even those of rather grandiose scope, ar 
scaled down to fragile exquisite pro} 

Probably the greatest limitation of these poems is their 


frequent sketchiness. Many of them are little more than 


notes or memoranda, and often, as in Falling W th 
image is laid on paper with no att 0 
orable interpretation: 
Out of the hil 
Mute and pas 
Rushes unch 
Ce nc \ 
A greater power to penetrate to tl ter is r wads 


make a poem as slight as this valua unday M 


Today, Escape, and The Apple Tr the same short 


coming, and in so small a volume t ss of five or six 
pages counts for much. The imagery in Si/e W 


have been handled more fitly by George O’N Ti 
Field, on the other hand, is Miss Benét’s own 
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Miniatures 


Her fruit hid by no veil, 
No blossomy beauty to be toss 








But steeped in darkling profundity 

As a young mother holding the unbor: 

This silent oracle lies warm ll 

While little forms and trivial toys on wheels 
Travel her bosom over. 

Relaxed, she faces the inquiring sun 

And lets these children cover her with clover. 


The Snail discovers with genuine success the meta- 
physical reality which invests nature, and the eight poems 
included in the section called 4skance are on the whole 


nature and handle them with the luminous sympathy and 


I A 


the volume’s best, because they take vital objects of 


almost religious veneration which modern poets have in- 
herited from Blake. Here the details are sharp and alive, 
the colors brilliant, the frail outlines sure and permanent. 
Little Fishes in Glass Dishes and Cushy Cow are more than 
ea aa D, solation Valley, Cain in the Mountains, and 
Fohn the Baptisi give the side of Miss Benét’s work which 
is not afraid of treating the grandiose, almost Miltonic 
theme in words and phrases which at first glance seem 


altogether too delicate to oa it, but which really 
handle it convinicniyny and even with eloquence. Who 
Looks on Beauty, Snow and Nursery Song may have verbal 
flaws but these are overshadowed by their : St ig beauty. 

The publishers have given Miss Benét’s book a charm- 


ing but excessively expensive format which lifes it out of 


reach for the ordinary reader, and unfortunately gives it 
the air of a de /uxe private edition. M. D. Z. 
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PATTERNS O} 
Compass Rose, by Elizabeth Coat 
These lyrics show a wide vari 


matter. Miss Coatsworth has tr 


poetic inspiration everywhe1 
very simple, charming and 
animals—a mouse, a dog | 
mare mothering an ass’s colt, 
green moonlight. In others tl 
sketches of people; she show 
the witness chair, a Navajo In 
who makes her living by gath 
eggs but leaves enoug! 


headstone; or Marie Antoir 


1 mon 


remembering her satin gown an 

But a feeling of the import 
through all the different px 
whole. Each poem is 
whether it be part of the life of 
or even rain. The cat, call 
symbol] of the soul of the 
to walk fastidiously into th 
“withered ferns and moul 
swept away on the flood of tl 
have rested are “Haughty 
dreams to a mystical dying 

In form these poems are plez 
subject-matter. Miss Coatsw 
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Patterns of Life 


couplets and quatrains, irregularly rhymed verse and 
unrhymed, with a delicate feeling for the necessary union 
between matter and form. Her rhymes are not forced or 
even unusual; they are used simply, to accent the charm 
of what is said. In this use of everyday words and rhythms 
the poet emphasizes her respect for the beauty of the 
human and ordinary; she has too much feeling for it to 
need strangeness even in prosody. 

Her love of the beauty of all life is specifically stated 
in one poem, which might be the rule by which she 
writes, the poem called Patterns of Life. After describing 
the passage of her boat past a lumber schooner, she says: 

At the wheel a thin man was standi 


Chewing tobacco, one foot on the taffrail. 


He gave us a shrewd look and raised a hand to u 





} 


How n y beautiful patterns of life there ! 
Among the most beautiful of the patterns of life which 
} 
she traces are Park Gnomes, In the Woods, It is Summer, 


and above all Apples Ungathered, lovely enough to quote 


Some v has here been waved: the meadow streams 
Run black through mounded whiteness and the sky 


Is darker than the earth; the birds that fly 
q ] 


1 disconsolate screams, 






lost in unresolving dr 








And the cold snows have drifted up a zh 

As th igged headstones where dead fi 

Whi irove down these roads th 

Death, ith, and beauty in death! chard st: 
Each bough still weighted with its fruit, red 
With « try vigor, hard and fresh and sweet 
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But glamorless and only fit to eat— 
Now comes the lovelier harvest of the 
Soft apples fitted for a ghost’s soft han 
This tasteful well-printed book is one of Coward-Mc- 
Cann’s dollar series, Songs of Today. B. Ten E. Fames 


CLEAR LYRIC TONES 


Fool’s Errand, by Alexander Laing. Doubleday, Doran. 

It is no compliment to liken one poet’s work to that of 
another—no matter how good a poet—and it is puzzling 
that Alexander Laing’s publishers should have presented 
this book as “in the manner of A. E. Housman.”’ Possibly 
to disarm criticism before it lifts its head; possibly with an 
eye toward the large following of Housman. The title of 
the book, a quotation from Housman given on the fly-leaf, 
and the forward placing of the most derivative poem in the 
book, have the effect of the author’s concurrence in the 
statement. Or is it frank acknowledgment of indebted 
ness? If so, there is something gracious and admirable 
in such care not to disown one’s masters. 

Otherwise the resemblance to Housman is unimportant. 
I am not sure that the book—except for one or two poems 
—is in the manner of Housman. In a superficial way we 
can say that Mr. Laing combines a rather simple lyric 
quality with vivid descriptive imagery. His fondness for 
images from modern physics and astronomy gives much 
of his poetry a cool cosmic flavor. 

Apart from such attempts at analysis, the poet has“ qual 
ity,” there is a fine indescribable texture to his verse. 
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Clear Lyric Tones 


The Year That Went Astray forms an interesting se- 
quence of ill-fated love. Dream in April is especially 
beautiful: 

She said, “Jn all your voyage: 
You shall not find such hands as these, 


These hands which might have soothed your pain 


Better than petals wet 





They are not beautiful, and yet 

These hands you never shall forget.” 
She said, “No woman that yeu find 
Will be as I have been, u 


tkind; 
Yet do not hope for one mor 
You shall find no one lovelier. 
For I, that am less fair than wise, 

; : 
Have cast a magic on your eyes. 
Though others may not think me fair, 
You shall find no one lovelier. 
But never ask why this is so; 
I do not know, I cannot know.” 
The vision thinned to silver smoke 
And put on darkness like a cloak. 


The Coming of the Sun deserves comment for its energy, 
and the fact that it contains that rare thing, a poet’s 
credo. Otherwise it is rather formless and fantastic. 

Modern thought is being influenced by a school of 
psychology which puts above all the ability to adjust one- 
self to the herd, to be socially useful. It leaves little room 
for the mortal who lives for his own delight in beauty, so 
it is well that a poet can see the pursuit of beauty as a 
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courageous form of social service. As for Mr. Lain 
singleness of purpose and an open commitment to his task 


should form a good foundation for ambitious careful work. 


NEWS NOTES 


Our contest for the prize of $250 anony fFer f | 
the general subject of Peac clo 1 Sept t 5 
third, the first two days of the mont} a r] 
considered the best of the two hund t A ] | 
without signatures and sent to the fou I V B 


Padraic Colum and Malcolm Co . M : I 
who very kindly consented t 
T he judge: received the follo 


“Peace as Oppos d to war, ratl N 
etc., was the announced subject 
making the award. 
“You are requested to divic 
or two por ms, or you may IV } 
opinion, that alone deserves to | I 
number of points than ten, or refus 
“The poem which receives tl 
prize (unless the prize is altogetl 
or four poems will receive Ho M 
prize poem, in our Novemb 
The editor, re turning from nh I 
tion necessary in the office of Por 
The death of Henry B. Fuller, wv 
the first and severest blow; th 
acknowledgment of his loyal 
ning as a member of our adviso com! I i em 


Swinburne, in our August 1 


Jessica Nelson North, oth rwise kr N R.I.N ) 














arri 





has so efficiently d the magazine through 
is now compelled to resign as associate edi 
rescued to her family. 


regret, and hopes that she will continue to serve t 


ber of the advisory committee. 


Mr. Morton Dauwen Zabel, who has acted as 





February, has very kindly consented to retain the p 
The business manager, Miss Geraldine Udell, h 
and emphasized her resignation by going al for 





Marianna von Moltke has taken her ple 


The En poet, Charlotte Mary Mew, wh ti 














The editor acc pts her resign 


News Notes 


its thirty-fourth volume, 


t na dex 
or an A 


vote 


the time thus 


ation with extreme 


e magazine as a mem- 








st. 
iving also resigned, 
a year or two, Mrs. 


agic de ath occurred 





last year sbury, left a slight sheaf of h her meagre, un- 
eventful, yet profour sincere poems which Harold Monro of the 
Poetry Books! London, has just publ under the title, The 
Rambling Sailor. Miss Mew’s art was perhaps slight, yet Thomas Hardy 
was among h tspoken admirers, and after the appearance in 1916 of 
her Farmer's Bride (called in its Americar yn Saturday Market) 
she was awarded an annuity on the Civil Pens which relieved the 
poverty in which most of her life was sp« But illness and nervous 


disorders soon led to 


H oF ear 
recent in The Chapl 


ng conhinem 





to suicide, iest work appeared i1 


»k; but her quiet poems of c¢ 





: : 
experience seldom suggest her share in th 
colorful movem ts In modern lite ture 

We record with deep sorrow the death of Ju 





killed with her father and 
July 18th, almost the v 

Miss Carlie, wh« n 1g02, 
College for Women, where she was spec 


mother tn 





ry day of her fir 
was born i 
interested in the union of poetry and mu: 
operatic career. She had composed music of u 


and her poetry as well was rich in promise. 


We acknowledge with thanks the following letter fi 


“O Editors, how could you! 
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1ome and ultimately 


k, her more 


ry life and intimate 
c activities Of two 
a Carlie, who was 


lroad wreck of 
in Poetry. 
the New Jersey 





usic. She was much 


ng for an 


was hopi 
clodic flexibility, 


oma 


correspondent 
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‘I carry my ] 
Of aches ar 
Light with th 
Of all good tl 
‘But not or 
Because of 
From Fiddl 

‘I am arn 
Of warrior tl 
This pac 


Is folded wv 


For accepting and print M N 
offer no excuse except that 


We owe an apology to Mrs. S] 

Miss deNair informs us t 
years before Mrs. Spey ( 
But Mrs. Speyer’s fine poem Du 


was first pr nte lin Pot rrRy for 5 





in newspapers. 
However, Miss deNa r say 

ries proving so defective, w 

ity of idea and rhythm, to acquit 
But her statement that 


submitted it to Poerry co 


PoEeTtRY never accepts a 
in print, wheth t 
been viola W 








matists, to include forty-five 


three, to bs published in 193 W f 


Hippolytus. Covici-Fri 




















News Notes 


D 


Alice Hunt Ba = a th A 


London, offers prizes of $150, $ 


~~ 


etry Review of 
and two of $25 for a poem on Power. 
Poets who intend to « ited not only by a topic of 
particularly conf ewise by the suggestion that 


in the | t 


t acceptance as 
nt, Blashfield, the Wright 
ard Shaw, Lord Nelson... anda 
f other pts are to be addressed to Mrs. Bartlett, 

299 Park Ave., New York, before Oct. 15. 


Harold Vir naugurating what he calls the Continental Anthol- 





oades 


the word po 








ogies, the first 1 r of which was to aj pear in the summer of 1929. 
His circular says that these will give to poets “the prestige of a foreign 
imprint.” W hat this so-called prestige counted for less than it 
does in the f poets. 


Most of the p f this number are known to our readers; especially 
z€ Diffe rence 
and Other Poer Her prose book, Poets and Their Art, also published 
by the Macr ¢ i rar 
poets, and sug ’ 
The other ; whi 
(Mrs. L. A. G 
Jessie St. John (M: i 
Ruth Lechlitner, now a resident of New York. These have all contribute 
to magazines, but ne has published as yet a book of original verse, 
though Mr. Markun’s translation of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise was 
published by ti H i¢ an Julius Co. 





the editor, wi t be oks of verse ar You andl andT 


and earlier 








The r | also are thus far guiltless of books of verse, though 





some oO! 


! ve appea n “ines. They are: Mr. Edwin 
Morgan of Br yn; Mr. Seymour 


lish 
> Mr. 
e. | gests, is a plumber; 
M. K of Montreal, a student in McGill University; 
Mrs. Stephen R. L.), of Oneida, N. Y. 





in Newtown H School, New York, and 


Paul E. Trac f Eugene, Or , who, as his poen S\ 


Mr 


































































ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Leaves in Windy Weather, by Eunice 1 
Gold Coast Customs and 
Mifflin Co. 
Sonnets from a Lock Box and Other P , 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Other Poen 


A Cedar Box and Other Poems, by Rober 
The Singing Sword, by G. Laurence Gr 


Francisco. 
Victory and Other Poems, by Jame 
Driftwood Fires, by Irene 
Ave Maria, by Louis-Car] 
COLLECTED POEMS: 
Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington R 





Mifflin Co. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 
The Book of Sonnet Sequences. Edited by 

Green & Co. 


Kenneth Horan. Macmillan Co. 


Musser. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

First the Blade: An Intercollegiate Anth 
Redlands, Cal. 

PEP: : L. Wetcheek’s American Sor 
Thompson. Viking Press. 

Some Spanish-American Poets, translat 
Appleton & Co. 
PROSE: 

Death of a Hero, by Richard Aldingtor 
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Time’s Profile, by Hildegarde Flanner. 


Black Bread, by Patience Ross. Houghton 


The Path of the Wind, by John Burtor 


BOOKS RECEIVE] 


W ( 


Poems of Eva Gore-Booth, with Letters, at 
by Esther Roper. Longmans, Green & ( 
The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, ed. by Agn 


Parnassus En Route: An Anthology of Pe 


The First JAPM Anthology. Edited wit 


’ ry 
} J 

De h 
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